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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



WANTED. — A REPRESENTATIVE THEATRE. 

The earnest efforts of Mrs. Thurber and the friends associated with her in the 
"National Opera Company" to foster and develop native musical talent will, it 
is to be hoped, be followed at no very distant date by a kindred organization de- 
voted to the improvement of the American Stage. Extreme difficulties have 
attended the operatic enterprise — first, because the field was almost a new one, and 
there was comparatively little native talent to be obtained, — a fact due partly to 
the lack of previous opportunity and partly to the climatic influences, which are 
generally considered to be opposed to the production of the best singing voices, — 
and secondly, to apparently conflicting and inexperienced management, that has 
caused scandals, disputes, and final failure. A National Theatre need, however, 
have none of these dangers to contend with, and would necessarily appeal to 
a much larger audience. If we may judge from the number of theatres devoted 
respectively to drama and opera, the supporters of the former are at least ten 
Dimes more numerous than those of the latter. And this is probably an exceed- 
ingly low estimate. Of able actors and actresses there is assuredly no lack, 
though the majority of these are to be found in the ranks of the veterans. The 
younger members do not as a rule shine, because the systems of " long runs" and 
"traveling combinations'' have deprived them of the advantages in training 
which their elders enjoyed. But I believe there is more crude talent to be found 
to-day among actors than ever before. Certainly their number has vastly in- 
creased within the last few years, and the growing consideration in which the 
profession is held, has attracted to it recruits of superior intellectual and social 
qualifications. There would probably be little difficulty in inducing one of our 
ablest and most experienced managers to assume the direction of a National 
Theatre. 

In all countries where the drama has been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion, liberal Court patronage or State aid in the form of subventions have been 
found necessary to that result. In the United States it is frequently contended 
that national aid to Art is opposed to the spirit of our institutions, and even if this 
opinion did not exist, the jealousy of other States would probably prevent 
the founding of a governmentally-assisted theatre in New York — the only place 
where it should be started. Nor is it probable that our State Legislature could be 
induced to vote an appropriation for such a purpose. The average rural member is 
impressed with the idea that, as things now are, New York City gets too much and 
pays too little. There is, however, no reason why private enterprise should not 
take the place of a Government grant. The public-spiritedness that is now so 
often displayed in the foundation and endowment of libraries, museums, and art 
galleries might, I believe, be also attracted towards a representative theatre, if 
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associated, as it certainly ought to be, with a conservatoire or training-school. 
Though such a donation should not be obtainable at the start, the foundation and 
proper carrying out of the enterprise by a stock company would undoubtedly be 
followed by many valuable legacies. 

The great need of the American stage is a theatre, the policy of which shall 
not be guided solely by the desire of money-making ; where the manager shall not 
be debarred from engaging a valuable actor, because he can not feel sure of his 
availability for every play ; where the programme is frequently changed, a reper- 
tory gradually formed, and where alone, in the metropolis at least, its successes 
could be seen. (The modern system of hawking round plays at the cheap theatres, 
after they have obtained one run at the higher priced places, is responsible for the 
failure of several managers who, had they kept their property uncheapened, could 
have always reckoned upon successful revivals.) To this theatre should, as has 
before been stated, be attached a training school, with the principal actors and 
actresses as instructors ; and the most promising graduates should be absorbed, as 
rapidly as consistent with reasonable economy, into the regular company. 

Several of our managers are frequently prevented from producing plays 
which their own tastes and inclinations prompt them to accept, because they fear 
that they are " over the heads " of the majority of their patrons. This dread has 
deprived us of adaptations of many of the best works of the contemporary foreign 
drama, and relegated us to more melodramatic and sensational plays. Yet the 
receptions accorded during the last two or three seasons to several high-class plays 
ought to be sufficient proof that our theatre-going public, in New York at least, is 
willing to accept the best, and not, as some pessimists have declared, averse to 
anything that will make it think. 

In many respects no better basis could be chosen for the formation of a repre- 
sentative theatre than that of the Comidie Frangaise. The selection of plays 
should rest with the manager, assisted by a limited number of the company. A 
financial interest should be given to certain members after a specified time of ser- 
vice, and retiring pensions should also be allotted. To gather a splendid company 
for a theatre so conducted would not be difficult. Many of our "stars," who are 
now compelled to travel, would gladly embrace the chance of once more having 
homes. It is an open secret that Mr. Booth and Mr. Jefferson are weary of their 
enforced nomadic life, and contemplate speedy and well-earned retirement. 
But, in all probability, both would be glad to act occasionally in such a theatre, 
where the frequent changes of programme would not necessitate their appearing 
every night. That they might also be relied on to assist the students by advice and 
illustration, I am confident, though they would probably shrink from the labors 
of regular tuition. Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who is excelled by none in his devotion 
to and study of his art, and who has done more than any tragedian of the last 
decade to introduce new and revive meritorious old plays, is known to be desirous 
of establishing himself in the metropolis, and would doubtless be willing to merge 
his individual aspirations into those of the founders and company of a representa- 
tive theatre. 

The prospect of retiring pensions would be held by many actors to quite com- 
pensate for the possibly greater profits that might accrue from ' ' starring." Posi- 
tions in this theatre would be the prizes of the profession, and would give to all a 
much needed stimulus for study and self-improvement. And they who might 
gain entrance, would feel their futures assured, and thus the public and the pro- 
fession might be spared the humiliation of seeing a really great actor having at 
the end of his career to appeal, through a benefit, for the means to support his last 
years. 
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That such a theatre would also help to develop the art of play-writing in this 
country, I firmly believe. To have their plays interpreted by so great a company 
would attract to dramatic work writers who, while in sympathy with the stage, 
do not consider that it offers "a fair field and no favor." One of the most 
eminent of our managers once said to me, " give me an American and a French 
play of equal merit and I wUl take the French one." So unpatriotic a decision 
would not, I hope, be often arrived at, if the manager were assisted in his selection 
by a council of American actors. I would not urge that plays written here 
should be produced in preference to superior foreign work, but all things being 
equal, in a representative American theatre American plays should have pre- 
cedence. 

Julian Magnus. 
II. 

"THE CALIFORNIA HUNDBED FOOT LAW." 

I HAVE read with great interest Mr. Redpath's note on Electoral Reform in 
the October number of the Nobth American Review, in which Mr. Rice's elec- 
toral bill is given at length. In no way can this law, I think, be improved, unless 
by the insertion therein of the California statute known as the " Hundred foot 
law," being §§ 1,192 to 1,195 of the Political Code, which is as follows : 

" § 1,192, No ticket or ballot must on the day of election be given or delivered to or received 
by any person, except the Inspector or a judge acting as inspector, within one hundred feet of the 
polling place. 

" § 1 ,198. No person must, on the day of election, fold any ticket or unfold any ballot which 
he intends to use in voting, within one hundred feet of the polling place. 

"§1,194. No person must, on the day of election, within one hundred feet of the polling 
place, exhibit to another, in any manner by which the contents may become known, any ticket or 
ballot which he intends to use in voting. 

"§ 1,195. No person must, on the day of election, within one hundred feet of the polling 
place, request another person to exhibit or disclose the contents of any ticket or ballot which such 
■other person intends to use in voting." 

Under the working of these provisions of the California law, the tickets are 
always printed and distributed several days in advance, and interested parties 
afford to every elector an opportunity to procure and fix his ticket days 
before the election, so that each elector may come to the polling place with a bal- 
lot already prepared. Then, if a ticket or ballot is delivered to him and coercion 
attempted, he is at least afforded some opportunity to vote his own choice, for no 
ticket can be delivered to him within one hundred feet of the polling place, and he 
has that distance within which to change a ballot delivered to him for one he has 
already prepared. Again, independent of the question of coercion, there is another 
consideration founded on the well-known fact that in cities clubs are formed for 
the avowed purpose of selling the votes of the members. If the seller has one hun- 
dred feet in which to change his ballot, and no mark can be used on it, he will 
have no means of establishing the fact that he has voted for any given person, and 
when the ability to prove this is taken away from him his occupation is gone — 
for the men who would sell their votes are not persons in whom any trust or faith 

are put. „ „ 

Geoffrey Champlin. 

III. 

mistakes of cardinal gibbons. 
The amiable character and undoubted piety as well as the exalted rank of 
Cardinal Gibbons, are well calculated to protect him from the criticism to which any 
less distinguished writer would be subjected. But, as truth owes no allegiance 



